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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


“‘ Tue ScourGe oF Gop.” A Corres- 
ondent, whose letter will be found in an- 
iher part of this Number, has ‘+ taken me 
‘to task,” as it ts called, upon the subject 
»f my notions, relative to the charge against 
Buonaparté, that he is the ‘* scourge of 
‘God.”” A charge, indeed, it is not, in 
Many view of the matter; but, rather, an ex- 
ulpation. This gentleman, who calls 
himself a constant reader, sets out with 
bserving, though, I must confess, in a 
ery moderate strain, that I do not under- 
tand matters of polemic divinity. He is 
ery right; but, then, he should bear in 
sind, that I never pretended to understand 

em; and, he must permit me to observe, 

my turn, that to say that I am ignorant 

of what I am writing about, or have been 

riting about, is but an indifferent opening 
oan answer to my positions or my argu- 
ments, This subject, I am told by my 

orrespondent, is not my fort; but, be it 

membered, that I have never attempted 
to enter into it, except in cases, where our 
adversaries have mixed up religion with 
politics, and in such a way as made it im- 
possible to separate them, in any commen- 
ary upon their writings. If divine right ; 
or divine. power; or divine authority, be 
introduced into a political discussion, it, 
must make part of the subject on one side 
as well as on the other side, If the adver- 
saries of our liberties will, in future, for- 
bear to enrol Divine Providence on their 
side; if they will forbear thus to degrade, 
or endeayour to degrade the Deity, for the 
purpose of giving a sanction to the acts of 
tyrants, they will never find me introduc- 
ing religion, or religious subjects, into the 
Register, But, as long as Napoleon, or 


any other despot, though 
hi hey bal pt forth hie 
cid by God, so ang shally 


his claims to obe- 
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in the name of Divine Providence, it willbe 
right and necessary to inquire into the pro- 
bable share which Divine Providence has 
in the matter. So much for the general 
objection to the mixing of religion with po- 
litics, It is not I who cause this unnatural 
mixture; but those vile men, who are con- 
tinually dragging Divine Providence into 
the discussion. My reasoning is, too, al- 
ways, upon these points, Aypothelical. I 
pretend to know nothing at all about the 
will of God in these political matters, Jf 
merely take the positions of the adversary, 
and show, or endeavour to show, that they 
are false; or, that, if true, they make 
against, instead of for, the hateful and 
bloody cause of the tyrants of the earth, 
the enemies of human liberty and happi- 
ness. If, in doing this, I wound the pre- 
judices of men, who have never thought for 
themselves; if I offend men, who will have 
it, that the Bible was dictated by God to 
be a rule to men, and yet, that men ought 
to be execrated for imitating the examples 
there given; men, who will have it, that 
Napoleon may have been an instrument in 
the hands of God to do certain things, and 
yet, that those who adore God, ought to 
execrate Napoleon for doing those things; 
men, who, think, or pretend to think, that 
God sent Napoleon to Moscow, and that 
now, to punish him for going to Moscow, 
he is sending the Cossacks to burn Paris. 
If I offend men of this sort, I am not sorry 
for it; for, I am very sure, that such men 
are utterly incapable of thinking right upon 
any of the matters, with jregard to which 
it is my wish to produce an impression on 
their minds. Such men, though they may 
falk about liberty, do not, and cannot un- 
derstand what it means, They are the 
creatures of habit, of error, of passion; fit 
to make part of a rabble, but quite unfit for 
any thing beyond it. I now come to the 

articular points of my correspondent’s 

tter.—— Certain writers having denomi- 


nated Napoleon the ‘* Scourge of God,” 


|. ‘ torhimself tt guilty the 
cts comunittec capa- 
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pondent, however, appears to think, that 
there was no inconsistency in them. He 
says, that there isa great difference be- 
tween positively authorizing an act, and 
only permitting it; between causing an 
evil, and subsequently converting it to 
good. And then he asks me, whether Ne- 
buchodonosor was not employed by God to 
chastise his chosen people, and whether he 
was, for that reason, guiltless of the ex- 
cesses he committed against that ill-fated, 
but ungrateful nation. Now, in the first 
place, it sounds a Tittle oddly, to call a na- 
tion ill-fated, who were God’s chosen peo- 
ple, and who, as we are afterwards told by 
this same correspondent, were under the 
immediale government of God, who was 
their lawgiver, and who gave them his 
particular commands, as the Scripture tells 
us, even as to the mode in which they 
ought to go to the privy. It sounds odd, I 
say, tocall such a nation an ill-fated na- 
tion. As to what Nebuchodonosor did, 
I do not pretend to be a judge of that; but, 
if he was ** emplcyed”’ by God to chastise 
the Jews, he must have been guililess in 
the case, because God was almighly, and 
compelled him as well as employed him. 
But, then, my correspondent has his salvo 
here; for, he talks about “* excesses.’’ If, 
indeed, the grass-eating king went deyond 
his tether, that is another matter. It is 
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not, indeed, easy to conceive how his al- | 


mighty, and all-seeing, and ever-present 
employer should suffer him to do more 
against his chosen people than he wished 
himto do. I tether my cows, for instance, 
and it now and then happens, that, tempted 
by the ungrazed pasture, they pull the pin 
out of the ground and rove, for a time, at 
large. But, I am not all-powerful, all- 
seeing, and ever-present. 
length of the tether would describe the ra- 
dius of their ramblings. 
may, however, my correspondent, in lug- 


ging in the excesses of the grass-eating king, | 


deviates from the point. For, be it borne 
in mind, that the notion of our adversaries 
~ was, that Napoleon was an instrument in 
the hands of God. They talked of no ex- 
cesses ; and, indeed, they did well to avoid 
this shocking absurdity, of a man part/y an 
instrument and partly a free agent. 
But, more of this when we have seen a-case 


stated by my correspondent in illustration 
of his LUG ree Sup I 
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| evident that B is a mere passive instrumen 
in the hands of A, and is in no way charge. 
able for what he has done. But, if A, re. 
solving to punish C, finds B predisposed t 
murder him, but without commanding o 
even interfering further, than by refusing 
to prevent what will’ answer his purposes 
of justice, suffers B to put his design inty 
execution, it is clear, that though B may 
be called the instrument of A’s vengeance, 
he is still chargeable with the guilt of the 
deed, suggested by his own malice.——s, 
that, if a jailer were to murder a condemned 
felon, he might be called, might he, the 
instrument of the government, aud yet be 
hanged himself for the offence? And the 
government might, might it, if informed of 
the intended murder, very innocently per. 
mit this execution of the design and end of 
the law, and then cause the jailer to be 
tucked decently up for the deed, though the 
government had the. power of prevention, 
and must be considered as accessories before 
the fact? Was there ever any thing » 
monstrous as this ? But, into what ab- 
surdities do not men fall when once they 
begin to make the Deity a direct and imme- 
diate actor in the affairs of men! ——To 
apply this illustration to the case of Napo- 
leon, my correspondent first supposes, that 
‘Napoleon, as well as the scourged nations, 
were both under the absolute and immedi- 
ale power of God. He next supposes, that 
the scourged nations richly deserved all the 
scourging thal they got. This is supposing 
a great deal, and is quite sufficient to stop 
the mouths opal those hypocrites, who al- 
fect to pity them, while, in fact, they are 
only indulging their malice against Buona- 
parté, aud endeavouring to perpetuate, {u 
their own emolument, war against hiw. 
But, the salvo is, that, though these nations 
so richly deserved the scourge, like the slave 
C, the slave B, who represents very aptly 
/ Buonaparté, was predisposed to scourge 
them, whether they deserved scourging 0! 
not.——- Now, before we go any further, 
how does my correspondent happen © 
know, that Napoleon was predisposed \ 
the acts complained of ? from what source 
does he draw his knowledge upon this sub- 
ject? has he received his information from 
Napoleon, or from God himself? If he 
will have it that God immediately inter- 
feres in the affairs of men, how does he 
Know, and what reason has he to think; 
that Napoleon was not urged on and sup- 
ported by God in doing all that he bis 
done ?—-Besides, what does he mean by 
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at he is speaking of a Being, who is all- 


pwerful, all-seeing, and ever-present. 


"hat such a Being permits, he must will. 
nd, therefore, to say that he permitted 
onaparté to scourge the guilty nations of 
rope, is, in fact, the very same thing as 
say, that he compelled him to scourge 
em, and that he was neither more nor 
ss than an instrument in the hands of 
od. So that, this illustration of my cor- 
pondent, and all these qualifications of 
s, leave the matter just where it was be- 
e, except, indeed, that he acknowledges 
at which the anti-jacobins never have ac- 
owledged; namely, that the scourged 
ions richly merited their scourging. 
eturn, therefore, to my former argument ; 
wit, either Napoleon has been an instru- 
at in the hands of Divine Providence, or 
has not. If not, why do you call him the 
urge of God? If he has been an instru- 
tinthe hands of God, why do you blame 
n for executing his divine commission ?— 
y correspondent asks me, ** were the Jews, 
hink ye, less criminal in having sacrificed 
he Son of God, because he had been de- 
ivered up by the determinate counsel and 
ore-knowledge of God ?”’ That is a ques- 
m which I do not choose to answer, I 
not going to say that a set of scoundrels 
9 put Jesus Christ to death for promul- 
ing opinions hostile to the interests of 
vish priests, were not guilty of a most 
| and abominable crime. I am _ not 
g to say any thing in justification of 
se persecutors of opinions; these legal 
derers. But I will not meddle with 
question at all, because I will not, in 
e of the temptation, enter into a religi- 
controversy, and because my corres- 
dent cannot make the case which he has 
acase in point, until he finds it re- 
led in the scriptures that the scourged 
ons of Europe were delivered up by the 
rminate counsel and fore-knowledge of 
!.— Another topic on which my cor- 
bondent has chosen to observe, is that of 
der in war. In writing upon the 
of Moreau, I had occasion to notice 
immense sums which he had amassed 
ther during his campaigns; and I had 
sion to observe, that plunder was the 
ier’s legitimate ‘harvest, in proof of 
h I cited from the ‘holy scriptures 
nstance, wherein God himself, through 
Nstrument, Moses, had warranted such 
ner, particularly in the case of the 
unate Midianites, who were first 
ped, by God’s chosen people, of all 
goods and chattels, and were then, 


by the command of Moses, the servant of 
the Lord, all slaughtered, men, women, 
and children. Here, my correspondent 
chooses to stop in his quotation, and he 
falsifies, too, for I never said that.they were 
all slaughtered, the fact being, and as I fully 
stated it, that all the girls, who had. not 
known man, were kept, by the command of 
Moses, and divided amongst the soldiers, 
or men of war. And this was a very ma- 
terial point; because these girls formed a 
very considerable part of the plunder; and 
I introduced them with great care, in order 
to show to what extent plunder in war was 
authorized by the holy scriptures; aye, 
by that book, that very book, in the read- 
ing of which, or the hearing of which we 
are told to look for eternal life, aud in pro- 
moting the circulation of which, such im- 
mense sums are now employed, and so 
many persons of great authority and of great 
wealth are engaged. My correspondent 
does not deny, however, that plunder is 
the soldier’s legitimate harvest, and, there- 
fore, he can see no just cause, probably, 
for that outcry against Napoleon which has 
been set up on account of his having en- 
riched himself, or, rather, enriched France, 
with the spoils of Italy; nor would he, 
perhaps, be very much inclined to censure 
the Cossacks, who seem to be the favourites 
in England, for any plunder that they might 
make in France, alter the Israelitish fashion. 
But, says he, though I do not deny that 
plunder is the soldier’s legitimate harvest, 
I deny that you can justify French plunder 
from any example of plunder raised by the 
Jewish soldiers; and this is the curious 
ground upon which he founds his denial. 
~—He says, that ** the form of the Jew- 
‘© ish government, was that of a real 
“© Theocracy, that is, a government under 
‘the immediate superintendence of God 
‘¢ himself, who was the ruler of the Jews, 
‘* not under the simple title of governor of 
‘¢ the universe, but was, strictly speaking, 
** the femporal sovereign, who gave them 
‘© a code of laws, which was the sole di- 
*‘ rection of their political conduct, aod 
** every authority, whether ordinary, or 
‘‘ extraordinary, received its. delegation 
‘‘ immediately from him.’’ Therefore, 
says he, there can be no similarity in the 
cases on which to ground a parity, of reason- 


once all the Old Testament, at auy_rate ; 

and all these,cepies of the, Bible that are 

‘circulated about, and. all the’ searchings 

into them, which peor boys and girls .are 

desired to be incessantly making, must teud 
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to the producing of great and general mis- 


chief. The people constantly hear ser- 
mons, tentel en texts af this book. They 
are constantly exhorted to look on it as 


their guide; to resort to it, in short, as 


ere over all others. 


the means of procuring to themselves ever- 
lasting salvation; they are told that it is 
the word of God ; they are told, that if they 
diligently read it, they can scarcely fail to 


do well in every act of life. What incre- 
dible pains have been taken to inculcate 


these notions; to fasten them in the minds 
of the people; to make them the notions 
How many 

undreds of meetings of the nobility, of the 
gentlemen, of the clergy, of all ranks and 


descriptions of people, who have a shilling 


in their pockets, have there been and are 


there yet daily held for the sole purpose of 


ingrafting these notions upon the very frst 
buddings of the mind, not excepting the 
children in the navy and the army, with 


respect to the latter of whom, the Duke of 


York, as Commander in Chief, has piously 
Jent the aid of his great authority in the 
furtherance of the holy work. Nay, it is 
come to that at last, that in London, which 


takes the lead in every thing, good as well 


as bad, and whose example in this respect, 
we may expect to see followed, subscrip- 
tions are opened, for the purpose of ¢aus- 
ing Bibles to be printed and circulated, 


where people may subscribe any sum, even 
And, yet, in the 
rectly in the teeth of all 
this, after all the soldiers have had Bibles 


so low as one ~, 
wnidst of all this, di 


put into their hands, and have, doubtless, 
in obedience to the wishes of their com- 


manders, carried them in their knapsacks 
on foraging as well as other expeditions, up 
starts my correspondent, and with front of 


ten-fold brass, tells me, and tells the pub- 


lic through me, that we are not, as to 
cases of plunder, to take the Bible for our 


guide, because, forsooth, the government 
of the Jews was a government by God him- 
self! 1f this be the case, if we are not to 
look upon the Bible as a sure guide in this 
respect, why are we to look upon it asa 
sure guide in any respect; why are we to 
consider it as any guide at all ?———-M 


correspondent yery slily observes, that he 


believes me to assent to the inspiration of 


the scriptures ; and that he hopes that I am 

acquainted with the history 
le. To be sure I assent to the inspi- 
ion of the scriptures; and to the inspi- 

ration of the whole of them too, and not to 

that of bits and pi 

them all together, 


the Jewish. 
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the fair meaning of the words that are mag; 
use of, And, now, that F have made th 
avowal, let me ask my correspondent, why 
I am to look upon the ten commandmeny 
as any rule of conduct for me, unless ihe 
soldier is to be guided by the example of 
plunder in the case of the Midianites? | 
may, indeed, find that the Commandmen, 
are more consonant to the present practice 
of the world; but, as far as they have any 
authority from the book I find them in, 
they are exactly upon a level with the rey 
of that book, sm of course, when the 
book tells me, that God commanded hi 
chosen people to do this or that, I look 
upon it that I ought to pay strict attention 
to the example. If this be not the cas, 
how dangerous must it be so widely to pro 
mulgate the Bible, and, indeed, how 
wicked must it be, to put it into the hand; 
of ignorant people and of children, and 
that, too, observe, without any comme 
tary; without any explanation; without 
any thing to guide them in selection, | 
is well known, that one of the heavies 
charges, brought against the Romish church, 
was that of keeping the Bible out of th 
hands of the people, and of performing 
divine service in a language which tk 
people could not understand. ‘Phat church 
was accused of a desire to keep the mass d 
the people in ignorance ; but, if the do- 
trine of my correspondent be sound, thi 
church acted net only wisely, but char 
tably ; for, how are the common people; 
how are the sailors and soldiers; how ar 
the little girls and boys to distinguish be 
tween those parts of the Bible which they 
are to look upon as rules of conduct, au 
which parts they are to look upon in a di 
ferent light? If it be true, that these e& 
ceptions and distinctions of my correspon: 
ent, ought to be made, selections from th 
Bible ought to be published, and not tht 
whole of the book. Some Synod, soit 
Chapter, some Council, ought to be held 
in order to determine what parts of th 
Bible should be selected for general circ 
lation. To put the whole into the hands 

the people, and then to tell them that o0lf 


Y | 4 part is to be attended to by them, is ct 
tainly the most ridiculous, or at least, 


of the most ridiculous, proceedings thé 
ever was heard of. —I have now, T thik 
answered the letter of my corres 

whose talents I am by no means inclined # 
underrate, but which talents I should lil 
to see exerted ina very different way: ; 
will engage for him, that he has nev 
given subjects of this sort that considera!” 
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mad: thich his mind is capable. He has 
de this things upon trust; he has adopted 
ty why ons, in early life, which he has never 
dmeniy the leisure or the resolution critically 
ess the anvass. Prejudice has had too much 
aple of er in his mind to suffer him to give to 
es? | h a fair chance of success. If this were 
iments the case, it is impossible, that he 





Tactice ld not perceive, that if Napoleon has 
Ve any » an instrument in the hands of God, 
‘m in, that, too, to punish a guilty people, 
he res poleon himself must be innocent of all 
en the sufferings of those people. ——The mis- 
ed hi ne is, that men cannot find means suf- 


I look 
fention 
© Case, 





t to answer their wishes in reviling 
h other, without resorting to superna- 
| support. They must bring God or 





0 pro devil everlastingly into their quarrels. 
| how complainant has always God on his 
hands , and his adversary the devil on his 
1» and This, it is, which involves them in 


nme: 





icacies and inconsistencies without end. 





rithout hey would be content to judge of men’s 
ao. It ons upon principles immovable in na- 
Paviest , and upon those rules of morality 
burch, h are universally recognised, they 
of the ld expose themselves to no danger of 
ring ng ridiculed, or of being defeated in ar- 
h the nent, unless their premises or their 





lusions were false. If the petulant 
bes, to whom my correspondent refers, 
been content with censuring Buona- 
¢ merely as an invader and a conqueror, 
would have had much stronger ground 
inst him, than they could possibly have 
r they dragged the Almighty into the 
rrel, When once they did that, they 






















- they round the person they attacked, a wall 
» and brass, and, accordingly, they have retired 
a dile eated from the fortress. One more 
s¢ Ch tvation I will add, and that is, that it 
pond: ays appears very surprising to me, that 
m the bse, who have been, and who must, if 
ot tht y be not sheer hypocrites, be such de- 


ed enemies to the Church of Rome, and 
h friends to religious liberty, should be 
bitterly bent against Napoleou, who has 
ne more for religious freedom than was 
t done before in the world. He has, 
@ great part of Europe, in the fairest and 
st populous part of it, given men liberty 
be of what religion they please. He has 
t down persecution ; he has, in short, as 
religion, emancipated half Europe, if 
estimate Europe by the worth of the 
mate and the products of the earth. —— 
nd yet, the most zealous protestants, who 
loudly complained of the Catholics, 
i murder him if they could. 
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Sir, 


The extensive circulation which your’ 


Register possesses, and the weight and im- 
portance which your opinions, as an author, 
are known to bear, make me anxious to see 
corrected a most fallacious argument which 
you have more than once adduced within 
the last six months, but which has been 

articularly obtrusive in your latter Num- 

ers. I confess, Sir, that for many years 
I have read your publications with plea- 
sure; and however I may have been in- 
clined to differ with you on certain points, 
I have uniformly admired you, on political 
subjects at least, for originality of thought, 
strength of expression, clearness, accuracy, 
depth, and solidity of argument, that I do 
not often find in the productions of the day. 
But pardon me if I presume to tell you, that 
on subjects unconnected with politics you 
do not always write with equal success; 
and that in the opinion of many of your 
sensible readers, you rather mistook your 
own powers when you turned aside to dis- 
cuss controversy with your late sceptical 
correspondents. But it is neither my busi- 
ness nor. inclination to quarrel with you 
about your choice of subjects; I adverted 
to a fallacy in your mode of arguing, and to 
that let me confine myself, Commenting 
upon certain news-paper writers, who had 
probably, in the exuberance of a rhetorical 
piety, first designated Buonaparte the scourge 
of Providence, and then imputed to him the 
guilt of every act committed in such official 
capacity. You cannot, it seems, reconcile 
the apparent contradiction: for, either you 
argue he is commissioned by Providence, 
or he is not. If he is not, why call him 
the scourge of God?—({truly)—if he is, 
why oppose him, why even blame him for 
executing his divine commission?—Really, 
Mr. Cobbett, do you see no difference be- 
tween positively authorizing an action, and 
only negatively permitting it: between caus- 
ing an evil, and subsequently converling that 
evil into an instrument of good? Was 
not Nebuchodonosor employed by God to 
chastise his chosen people? but, was 
he for that reason guiltless of the ex- 
cesses committed against that ill-fated, but 
ungrateful nation? Or were the Jews, 
think ye, less criminal in having crucified 
the Son of God, because he had been de- 
livered up by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God ?—(Acts xi. 23.)— 
Let me illustrate this position by an ex- 
ample. Suppose A }, no matter by 
what means, an unlimited power over his 
two slaves B and C. If C, for some of- 
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fence, has justly forfeited his life, and A 
commands B to punish him with death, it 
is evident that B is a mere passive instru- 
ment in the hands of A, and is no way 
chargeable for what he has done. But if A, 
resolving to punish C, finds B predisposed 
to murder him; but witheut commanding, 
or even interfering further, than by refusing 
to prevent what will answer his purposes of 
justice, suffers B to put his design into 
execution, it is again clear, that although B 
may be called the instrument of A’s ven- 
geance, he is still chargeable with the guilt 
of the deed which his own malice had sug- 
gested. In the first.instance, A would aw- 
thorize; inthe second, only permit the deed : 
—and thus your seeming paradox becomes 
perfectly reconcilable; and it proves to be not 
only figuratively but strictly true,that Buona- 
parté may be the scourge of God, and still 
responsible for the miseries he entails upon 
mankind :—and, further, that mankind are 
perfectly justified in resisting his corrections 
whenever he comes to work the godly work 
among them. Again, speaking of the 
fortune which Moreau had acquired during 
the Revolution—‘‘ I am not, you observe, 
insinuating any blame in him (Moreau) for 
having amassed a great deal of property in 
this way. Plunder is the soldier’s legiti- 
mate harvest; and we know what abundant 
harvests of this sort we read of in Holy 
Writ, as having been expressly commanded 
by God himself, a memorable instance of 
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who were first stript, by God’s chosen peo- 
ple, of all their goods and chattels, to an 
immense amount, and were then, by the 
command of Moses, the servant of the Lord, 
all slaughtered, men, women, and chil- 
dren,”’— (Pol, Reg. Vol. XXV. p. 145.) 
Now, observe, [ am not going to question 
Moreau’s right to the property thus acquir- 
ed, nor to discuss the truth or falsehood of 
the abstract proposition, that plunder is a 
soldier's legitimate harvest; but, as far as 
such right or such legitimacy is attempted 
to be grounded upon the precedent referred 
to, I own I am at a Joss to account for the 
paltry sophism. I cannot, consistently with 
the opinion I have already passed upon 
your merits as a logician, suppose you so 
ignorant of the first principles of the art of 
reasoning, as to argue from a particular to 
an universal proposition; and | am unwill- 
ing, from the general candour of your state- 
ments, to impute it to wilful misrepresent- 
ation. Relative to the cause then I am 
content to suspend my judgment. But, 
seriously, Mr. Cobbett, assenting as I be- 
lieve you do to the inspiration of the Scrip- 


tures, and acquainted, as I hope you ,, 
with the history of the Jewish people, can y 
find any analogy in the two cases, on which 
ground a parity of reasoning? The gover 
ment of that people, every one knows, ¢j 
fered essentially from every goveriung 
that had existed belore, or. has existed sing 
—It was not, in the times we speak of, 
monarchy, nor an aristocracy, nor a dey 
cracy, but a real theocracy; that is, ay 
vernment under the immediate super, 
tendeuce of God himself. He was the 
ruler, not on the simple title of governor, 
the universe, in which sense he may} 
called the ruler of every nation; by 
strictly speaking, he was their lemporg 
sovereign. He gave them a code of lay 
which for nearly 1,500 years was the 
direction of their political conduct; af 





which we have in the case of the Midianites, | 


every authority, whether ordinary or ex: 
ordinary, received its delegatian immed 
ately from him. | If this were the formd 
the Jewish government, and its enewi 
| were the enemies of the Author of natu 
| how can the Israelites be chargeable, ev 
| by implication, either with robbery or cw. 
elty, when, in obedience to the expres 
command of God, they first despoiled, ai 
then exterminated the Midianites, who 
' crimes had merited so severe a punishmes, 
And, provided the ends of divine juste 
were accomplished, what signified it, wie 
ther God employed for this purpose tk 
fires of heaven, or the waters of the delug 
or, whether he availed himself of the & 
strumentality of man, which, while it effe 
tually punished one guilty nation, reada 
awlul lesson to a stiff-necked and rebelliai 
people against falling into crimes, towart 
| which they were so prone, and taught thes 
the power and majesty of that God who 
they themselves were not to insult wil 
impunity. And what room is there to 
stitute a comparison between a nation 
verned immediately by God, aud at bi 
suggestion, which they could not possibl 
mistake, acting so terrible but so extraort 
nary a part, with the lawless self-authoriz# 
depredations of a banditti, wha, so far rut 
pleading a divine commission for what (lt 
did, seemed to have declared against 
himself, and were openly at war with eve 
vestige of piety and religion? No, Sir, )® 
could not have been serious when you i 
gined the resemblance; but if you we 
and if you will state the grounds of y# 
opinion, I shall. receive your correctis® 
with as much pleasure as I am.sure y# 
candour will admit the remarks of, 
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9] FEBRUARY 26, 1814.—Universily ef Oxford. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
Mx. Epiror,——It is now some time 
nce an intended publication was announc- 
J, under the title of ** Observations on the 
Cuarters and Srarures of the Ust- 
versity of Oxvorn, so far as they re- 
jate to the ProcuraToriAL Power over 
the non-matriculated inhabitants of that 
place, and on the Vice-CHaNncettor’s 
Court.’ This work has not yet ap- 
ared, and report says, that it never will. 
rom aconviction that recent circumstances 
quire something to be said on the subject, | 
d to be said without any further delay, | 
1e person whe now addresses you is in- | 
uced to.come forward, though his plan is | 
hore confined than that announced as the | 
tle of the intended publication must ne- | 
ssarily have been. The writer of these | 
bservations never had an opportunity of | 
specting the Charters of the University, | 
ut has been informed that some were | 
anted previously to the time of Henry IIL. | 
nd others by that prince and his more im- | 





ediate successors, and that they were all 


onfirmed by parliaments in subsequent 


igns. ——The Statutes of the University | 
e printed and published, and consequent- | 
are uccessible to every one. Previously | 
> the time of Charles I. (in whose reign, | 
rough the exertions of Archbishop Laud, | 


tho was the Chancellor of the University, 
nd a Committee for the purpose in Oxford, | 
ey were drawn up in their present form) 
ey are said to have been a confused chaos. 
his code remains still in force, ** except 
upon points where the exigencies of mo- 
dern times have pointed out the wisdom of 
amendment or abrogation.”’—The writer 
els less regret from the circumstance of 
is never having seen the Charters, as it is 
ecommonly received opinion in the Uni- 
ersity, that in the Statutes, under their 
resent form, every thing that was thought 
ecessary or conducive to discipline, was 
arefully selected from the Charters and 
ormer Statutes, with some additions; and, 
tthe same time, many things were omit. 
d which had either become obsolete, or 
ere considered as unnecessary and useless. 
It is the writer’s design to confine him- 

‘If to the Statutes, in the form in which 
hey are now extaut; and more particularly 
> those parts of them which relate to the 
ice-Chancelior’s Court, and the power of 
rching houses, with some cursory remarks 

n the Procuratorial office. He has se- 
cted these parts of the Statutes, because 
Hey are more odious, and more repugnant 
) the spirit of the English Constitution, 








(270 


and in their execution more liable to abuse 
than any other; because, by the latter, the 
University officers, if unhappily they should 
be so inclined, have many opportunities of 
exceeding their legal power; aud because, 
by the former, they might be less liable to 
punishment (from circumstances to be men- 
tioned hereafter) than in His Majesty’s 
courts of common law. In the Vice- 
Chancellor’s court, that officer himself, ar 
his assessor (who is appointed by him) sits 
as judge, assisted by the two University 
Proctors, whenever they may think fit to 
attend. The process is carried on “ina 
** course much conformed to the civil law ;”’ 
that is, the evidence is all in writing, and 
there isnojury. ‘** In this court, the Uni- 
‘* versity has the liberty of claiming cogni- 
** zance, in exclusion of the King’s courts, 
* over all civil actions and suits whatso- 
‘fever, when a scholar or privileged per- 
** son is one of the parties, excepting in 


© such cases where the right of freehold is 


‘© concerned.’’* Now, as the Vice- 
Chancellor and Proctors are the officers 
upon whom the duty principally falls, of 
carrying the Statutes into execution, and to 
whom almost the whole of the executive 
government belongs, it may happen, a, 
with all their dignities, they are but men, 
that they may err in the performance of 
their duty, or exceed their legal authority, 
and that an action may be brought against 
them in this very court (for, according to 
the present system, it can be brougls in no 
other) for false imprisonment, or some other 
offence, to which the best and wisest of ma- 
gistrates are sometimes liable. The con- 
sequence would be, and, no doubt, to the 
great salisfaclion of the plaintiff, that the 

would be judges in their own cause ; or if 
on the other hand, they are plaintiffs, and 
institute an action against any person by 
whom they might think themselves ag- 
grieved, they would be equally judges in 
their own cause, to the no less salisfaction 
of the defendant. The thing is so ridi- 
culously absurd, and, at the same time, so 
enormously unjust, as to be scarcely credi- 
ble. Biackstrone, who was himself a 
fellow of one of the most respectable col- 
leges in Oxford, and, as Professor of Canon 
Law, read his Commentaries in the form of 
Vinerian Lectures, and who from his lre- 
quent residence, and his connexions with the 
place, and his habits of legal research, 
must have fully understood the spirit of the 
Statute, ** De Curia Commissarii sive Vice- 
‘6 Cancellarii Universitatis,”’ has placed the 
* Blackstone's Commentaries, B. ili. ch. 6, §x. 
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matter in a clear light, when he says, that 
“ Turse Priviceces (ol the Vice~Chancel- 
*¢ Jor’s Court) WERE GRANTED THAT THE 
‘6 STUDENTS MIGHT NOT BE DISTRACTED 
‘© PROM THEIR STUDIES BY LEGAL PROCESS 
*€ PROM DISTANT Courts, AND OTHER FO- 
‘6 ReNsic AVocATIONS,” We can hardly 
suppose it possible that it could have been 
in the contemplation of those who framed 
the Statute, that the officers of the Univer- 
sity, and those very officers, too, who have 
the right of sitting as Judges in the court, 
should protect themselves by such a mon- 
strous privilege, in actions brought against 
themselves. It is, however, well known, 
that on the authority of this statute, claims 
of cognizance have beew made in actions 
brought against the Proctors for false im- 
prisonment, within a few years past. It is 
almost needless to add, that these actions, 
on cognizance being granted, were aban- 
doned, except in one instance, in which the 
plamiiff, as well as the defendant, was a ma- 
triculated man, and in that instance the 
cause was tried in the above-mentioned 
court, and judgment given for one of the 
Proctors, who was defendant. The other 
actions were no more heard of, for the pluin- 
tiffs, however high their opinions wight 
have been of academical justice and in- 
tegrity, felt no particular desire to put 
themselves to the expense and trouble 
of having their causes tried in a court 
where there is no jury, and before men 
appearing in the double capacity of judges 
and defendants. As the matter stands 
at present, to put an hypothetical, though 
not an exaggerated, case; let an act of the 
most gross injustice be committed in Ox- 
ford by the proctors against any individual, 
though he may be a perfect stranger to the 
place, and quite unconnected with the 
University, his only possible mode of seek- 
ing redress is through the medium of this 
court ;—a court, in which there is no jury, 
in which the expenses are great, and the 





process tedious; and in which (for that 


material circumstance should not be omit- 
ted) the defendants, if they think proper, 
may sit as judges. Under these circum- 
stances, the situation of the inhabitants of 
Oxford is peculiarly hard. Theyare put 
out of the protection of the common law of 
the land, in every case (short of felony) in 
which they may be aggrieved by the proc- 
tors, or any matriculated man. They are 
subject to the most odious kind of inter- 
ference from the University officers, By a 
particular statute* they are liable to have 


* Titulus XV. § 4. De Domibus Oppidanorum 
non frequentandis ’ 
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their houses searched both by day and 
night, at any time that the proctors (whe 
are frequently young men without much 
experience or knowledge of the world, and 
ofien elated by the power intrusted to them 
by virtue of their anoual office) may think 
fit; and no redress is to be obtained, [or 
any excess or abuse of power, how. 
ever enormous it may be, but from a court, 
in which there is no jury, in which the 
expenses are so great as to operate to the 
total exclusion of the poorer clients, and in 
which the very persons who may have com- 
mitted the injury complained of, are en- 
titled to sit as judges. The statute which 
authorizes the search of houses, authorizes 
a measure utterly repugnant to the spirit of 
our constitution, and to the feelings of 
Englishmen. This statute conveys the 
power of a general search- warrant—a most 
unconstitutional measure, and liable to 
great abuse, as the necessity may be ia 
sisted upon by the officers, when it dots 
not exist in reality. If there be any al- 
leged necessity of searching houses, a spe. 
cial warrant should be granted for the par- 
ticular purpose by the Vice-Chancellor, 
who is always a magistrate, and the parties 
should be responsible to the common law 
of the Jand. At all events, if the exercise 
of this enormous power be necessary, there 
should be some check on its abuse, and the 
proctors should not be allowed to carry it 
into execution on their own individual and 
sole authority ; and the courts of common 
law should be open, ,as in other places, 
those who may be aggrieved. ——Th 
writer is aware, that it may be said, 4l- 
though the right exists of searching the 
house of every inhabitant, without any dis- 
tinction or limitation, that the practice of 
searching has, of late years, been confined 
to houses inhabited by prostitutes and wo- 
men ef bad character. But this reply 's 
unsatisfactory and vague, as the power still 
remains of carrying it into execution to il 
full extent; and as it gives the proctors the 
liberty of deciding on the characters of all 
the female inhabitants of the place, and o 
condemning them, from partial represent? 
tions, or individual caprice. However 
desirous we may be to suppress prostitution, 
we should recollect, that we are not justified 
in punishing offenders beyond the limits 
marked out by the law. The method 








apprehending women of this descripti® 
for merely appearing in the streets, thoug! 
walking orderly and quietly in the ay- 
time, and sometimes when they have lel 





their homes to purchase things in the shop’ 
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which has been lately used in Oxford of 
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js surely a rigour beyond the law. By what 
statute of the University, or law of the 
land, the conviction, and consequent com- 
mitment to prison, by the Vice-Chancellor, 
is justified, the writer (though he has taken 
the greatest pains in examining the statutes) 
is not able to discover-——The mode of 
conduct lately pursued towards these unfor- 
tunate females seems to be both cruel and 
ineflicacious. All severity of punish- 
ment, and particularly in these cases, is 
unjustifiable, unless preceded by some at- 
tempt to reform the objects who are ame- 
nable to it. Without such an attempt be- 
ing made, what can be more cruel than to 
commit to a cold and damp cell of a prison, 
and, perhaps, in an inclement season of 
the year, a female, whose constitution may 
have been weakened by disease. The la- 
mevtable consequence of such a proceeding 
is sometimes a rheumatism so severe and 
inveterate, as to cripple the patient for life; 
and an instance is well known to have oe- 
curred in Oxford of an unfortuuate prisoner 
being driven into a state of insanity, from 
which she never recovered, —— Its inefhi- 
cacy is apparent from the circumstance of 
the delinquents being obliged, from neces- 
sity, as soon as they are enlarged, to return 
to their former course of life. Whatever 


remaining sense of decency they might have, 
when first committed to prison, soon leaves 


them. They become desperate from their 
wretched state of suffering, and renounce 
all propriety of conduct. By the disgrace 
brought upon them by the notoriety of this 
ignominious punishment, they are deprived 
of all means and opportunity of retrieving 
themselves. —— This cruel severity has 
been the ruin of many who otherwise would 
have had an opportunity of recovering their 
scharacters, Considering the peculiar situa- 
ion, in which young females are placed in 
Oxford, from the many temptations that 
surround them, and the difficulty of ob- 
taining employment, the motives of chris- 
tian charity, independently of those of 
common humanity, loudly call upon the 
B ficers of the University to temper justice 
with mercy, Instead of their offence, on 
its first detection, being made public by 
their commitment to prison, an opportunity 
Id be given them of recovering them- 
selves from their unfortunate state, of 
which they are frequently more sensible 
than the merciless persecutors imagine. 
if in the foregoing reunarks the writer 

"aS ever expressed himself strongly, it 
must be attributed to the abhorrence he 


feels of every kind of cruelty, and particu: | 


' 
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larly of that which assumes the semblance 
of justice, or is clothed in the garb of au- 
thority. For publishing these observations, 
he exposes himself to the censure of the 
rigid disciplinarians of the University. They 


| will exclaim, that he has endangered the 


discipline of the University, and espoused the 
cause of the profligate and undeserving. 

With respect to the discipline of the Uni- 
versity, the writer is convinced that it de- 
rivesits best and most lasting support, from 
an open and manly conduct in the public 
officers; from firmness, united with conci- 
liating manners ; not to mention that it is 
possible, that the methods put in practice 
to suppress vice, may, themselves, have a 
most dangerous tendency, and even exceed 
in turpitude the particular vices they are 
designed to correct. To encourage spies 
and informers, and to listen at doors, aud 
to peep through windows, are means so 
base and disingenuous, that if they did not 
fortunately create disgust, they might by 
their example have a most pernicious effect, 
and weaken every moral principle. ——In 
anticipating the other charge, the writer 
can only say, that it is the boasted privilege of 
this country to have justice administered 
with an ‘even hand; that the profligate 
should be punished, but punished accord- 
ing to the known and equal law of the 
land, and not with greater severity than 
that allows; and that by good magistrates, 
reformation will always be preferred to se- 
verity of punishment.* ‘To which may be 





* It would be desirable that a commission 
should be appointed, under the sanction of par- 
liament, for every two or three adjacent coun. 
ties, (according to their size) consisting of a cer- 
tain number of persons who should visit every 
prison and house of correction, (and perhaps 
workhouses might be added) in such counties, 
at least every two or three months, but not at 
stated periods, and as much oftener as they 
might think proper. The commissioners should 
be elected, and well paid, Loth as to salary and 
travelling expenses, by the counties in which 
their visitations might be held. A new election 
should take place at the end of every two or 
three years. Their commission should enable 
them to inquire into the management of sach 
prisons, houses of correction, and workhouses ; 
to investigate the chief circumstances attending 
the commitment of every prisoner, and to have 
the power, wherever a case seemed to be mark- 
ed with any liar severity, or whenever the 

risoner’s good behaviour appeared deserving of 
favour, to mitigate the summary convictions of 
magistrates, and sentences of quarter sessions, 
They should make a a: of their proceedings 
every six months, to laid before the Privy 
Council, and both Honses of Parliament; of 
which report should be transmitted to the 

or or 


Magiotre te of every city, town, 
pow pobicbing J respective counties. 
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added the writer’s conviction, from cir- 
cumstances which he does not wish to par- 
ticularize, that the method lately pursued 
has had avery different effect from that of in- 
creasing the morality of the place! It 
is hoped that the University will no longer 





persist in the support of the above-men-. 


tioned abuses, but that they will amend 
and explain the Statutes in question, so 
that the inhabitants of Oxford may be 
placed within the protection of the canon 
law of England. What objection the 
University can have to this measure, the 
writer cannot readily conceive; for he can- 
not suppose that they would wish to pro- 
tect their officers in the exercise of any 
illegal power, or in the commission of any 
thing that is unjust. This measure, too, 
would have the desirable effect of putting 
an end to those jealousies and disputes, 
which are now apt, on every opportunity, 
to break out, and to shew themselves in 
open acts of violence. It would, in short, 
tend to civilize the manners of the place, to 
extinguish inveterate feuds, and prevent 
the frequent recurrence of disgraceful scenes 
of riot. The writer repeats that he has 
brought forward the preceding facts and 
observations, from aconviction that both 
the worality and discipline of the Univer- 
sity, so far from being improved, are in- 
jured by the method now pursued. He is 
bound in duty, as well as inclination, to 
support the privileges of the University, 
but not their abuse; and he conceives that 
the best way of supporting them is to clear 
them from the abuses with which they are 
now polluted, and not to lay upon them a 
greater stress, or load them with a greater 
weight of authority, than they were ever 
intended to bear. It was never the in- 
tention of the framers of that Statute, which 
is the most odious and obnoxious of any— 
of that which allows the entering and 
searching of houses—that it should ever be 
put into execution, unless the persons in 
whom the authority was vested, were certain 
that gownsmen were in them at the time. 
If they did it under other circumstances, it 
should be at their own peril. It was de- 
signed that the Vice-Chancellor’s Court 
should protect the Students from ‘ being 
‘* distracted from their studies by legal pro- 
cess from distant courts,” and not that 
it should protect the University officers 
from any action or suit arising from the 
alleged abuse of their power.——The 
writer’s observations respecting the extreme 
severity of the University officers against 














certain unfortunate femal, were intended | 








to shew that the methods now pursued are 
cruel, in proportion as they are ineffectual; 
that some means should be adopted, whic; 
would at least have a probable chance of 
effecting a reform in their conduct; and at 
the same time, it was the writer’s design, 
to suggest to those persons, who are not 
divested of every feeling of humanity, that 
the sorrows, and misery, and disease, al- 
most necessarily attendant on prostitution, 
are, in the way of punishment, sufficiently 
severe and acute, without the superadded 
horrors of a prisons; and the distress aris- 
ing from cold, starvation, and confinement. 
The writer will only add, that it is 
the duty of the inhabitants of every place to 
observe the conduct of the magistrates ; for 
great power is naturally attended with per- 
version and abuse. When the blessings of 
peace are restored to our country, it is 
most earnestly to be hoped that the legisla- 
ture will have leisure, as well as inclina- 
tion, to inquire into abuses, and more par- 
ticularly into those which partake of cruel- 
ty and oppression, and to diffuse through- 
out the land the benefits arising from the 
impartial administration of equal laws.— 
After all, however, in cases of this nature, 
much will always depend on accidental 
circumstances, and on public opinion; on 
the good sense and feeling of those in 
power, and on the temper and spirit of the 
people. 
Oxford, February, 1814, 
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THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AND 
HIS ARMY. 

The details of Buonaparte’s recent victo- 
ries over the Allies, which are now gene- 
rally known, speak a language more deci- 
sive in favour of his superior skill and 
splendid military talents, and are better 
calculated to abash incredulity, and to si- 
lence his calumniators, than any thing I can 
write. That the allied army, at least that 

art of it under the command of Blucher, 

ad advanced to within 60 miles of Paris; 
is a fact which no one can dispute. But 
that the Allies had reached this point 1 
consequence of having defeated Napoleov, 
is what I, for one, am not so ready to admit. 
Since the battle of Brienne, we have learn 
from a dispatch of Lord Burghersh, dated 


Troyes the 8th instant, that Buonaparté left 


that place on the 6th, and proceeded © 
Nogent. This movement his Lordship 4 
tributed to the inability of the French Ea- 


peror to fight his opponents. In my last 


I ventured to give a different view of tt 
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matter: I stated, that Buonaparté appeared 
to me to have drawn .his troops from 
Brienne to Troyes, not because he had 
been defeated, but because he had previous- 
ly intended to operate with them in another 
quarter. He determined, I said, ‘* on con- 
*« centrating his army, and effecting a junc- 
‘¢ tionof his different corps which at that mo- 
‘‘ ment occupied separate positions, for the 
‘‘ purpose of enabling him to carry on 
6‘ yperations in a quarter, where he had 
‘‘ calculated upon acting wilh greater ef- 
66 fect.” , 
plan, was formed by me in consequence of 
an impartial consideration of the details of 
the battles of the 1st and 2nd, as given in 
the French bulletin, and in our own Ga- 
zette. I was aware that the point upon 
which Lord Burghersh and I differed, could 
only be settled by the result; because, if 
Buonaparté had been greatly defeated; if 
the Allies, as his lordship asserted, had 
gained ‘* a most glorious victory,’’ it was 
very clear that Napoieon could not recover 
from this for several months, and that the 
Allied army might proceed to Paris with- 
out any interruption. But if, as I con- 
tended, he was not defeated at Brienne, 
but had repulsed his assailants, he would 
then be able, in a few days, according to 
my opinion, to meet the Allies and give 
them battle. What then has been the 
result? Has Buonaparte given way before 
the immense and powerful armies which 
threatened to close him in on all sides? 
Has he been unable to protect the city of 
Paris from being plundered and burnt by 
the ** northern hordes?’’ Did the alarm, 
which such a prospect was calculated to 
excite, occasion the removal of the seat of 
government from the capital? Did the 
Empress, yielding to the natural timidity 
of her sex, fly for protection, with her 
infant son, to a spot where she would have 
been in greater safety? Did symptoms 
like these, which would at once have indi- 
cated the discomfited and feeble state of 
Buonaparte’s army, appear at any period 
among his subjects? Or rather, was not 
every Frenchman devoted to his cause? 
Did they not, with enthusiasm, join his 
standard, and march to expel the invaders, 
the moment he signified this to be his wish? 
Were not the constituted authorities at 
Paris, knowing that the sovereign had 
under his command a numerous and well 
Provided army, perfectly confident that he 





-would overcome all difficulties, and that 


however near, and however great the dan- 
éer, the experience of the past wgs sufli- 
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This opinion of Buonaparté’s, 
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cient to satisfy them, that they had nothing 
to fear while the destinies of France were 
in the hands of Napoleon? To the result 
then let us look for a solution of these 
queries. We have in this case no dis- 
patches from a Burghersh, a Stewart, nor 
a Lowe, to guide us in our inquiry. We 
must therefore rely on the accounts given 
by the enemy, till these gentlemen are again 
pleased to favour us with more ** intelligent 
* and accurate details.” From the 
French official accounts then it is clear, that 
Buonaparté, ouly a few days after he re- 
tired. from Brienne, attacked the Allies at 
various points, and obtained over them a 
series of splendid victories. The ‘* army 
** of Silesia, concludes the bulletin, ** com- 
‘€ nosed of the Russian corps of Sacken and 
‘¢ Langeron, the Prussian corps of D’ Yorck 
‘© and Kleist, and about 80,000 strong, 
‘© has been, in four days, beaten, dispers- 
‘© ed, annihilated, without a generai ac- 
‘© tion, and without occasioning any loss 
‘* proportioned to such great results.” 
We also learn from the same source, that 
the wreck of this formidable corps, which 
had been within ** three marches’’ of Paris, 
was in full retreat towards Rheims, a 
distance of nearly ninety miles from the 
French capital, The Times newspaper, 
which at last is forced to acknow- 
ledge these misfortunes, endeavours to 
conceal its chagrin, and to console its 
readers by Aoping that Blucher thay get 
overthem. ‘* Notwithstanding the disas- 
*¢ ters,” says that journal, ‘* (for such they 
‘6 must be confessed to have been) which 
** Marshal Blucher has experienced, we 
** inay hope to see him in a very few days 
‘¢ at the head of a formidable army, and 
** berhaps resuming the menacing attitude 
‘‘ which he lately maintained.” But 
this is plainly the language of despair, not 
of hope; for if Marshal Blucher could not 
force his way to Paris when at the head of 
the flower of his army, and having only 
raw. undisciplined vor to oppose him, 
how is it to be supposed that he can effect 
this by the straggling remains of a defeated 
army (though he were again to succeed in 
bringing them into action) against an ene- 
my flashed with victory, and commanded 
by a General like Buonaparté? The idea 
is absurd. 1 ain, indeed, of opinion with 
the Parisians, that ** the most violent ene- 
‘* mies of France are defeated; the others 
‘¢ are not more tefrible.”’ By the ** others’’ 
is clearly meant the army uuder Schwart- 
zenburgh. ‘To this army, say the war fac- 
tion, ** we have a right to look with still 
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ss higher expectations.’’ But who, I ask, 
gave them that right? Upon what are 
these expectations founded? Not, surely, 
on the accounts which have already arrived 
of successes obtained by the Austrians, but 
the contrary. It appears, while Buonaparte 
was engaged with the army of Blucher, 
Schwartzenburgh pushed on to Nangis, 
only 40 miles distant from Paris. Here, 
however, the Austrians were attacked by 
Napoleon in person, who, according to the 
latest official accounts, defeated them, took 
‘+ 6,000 prisoners, among whom were se- 
‘¢ yveral Generals, and a great number of 
‘‘ officers, and 14 pieces of cannon,’’ 
These accounts add, that ‘* his Majesty was 
‘¢ following up his successes.’’ Is it this 
new disaster, then, which excites the ** high 
‘¢ expectations’’ of the enemies of France? 
Do they see nothing but victory and pros- 
‘ae in whatcommon sense tells us is mis- 
o 


rtane and defeat? Are they determined | 


to shut their eyes, even against conviction, 
till they are compelled to open them by 
some terrible and overwhelming event ? 
But, say the Times, ‘‘ new adversaries 
‘¢ press-daily towards the scene of contest ; 
6‘ and if Blucher has been forced to retire 
<¢ cowards Soissons and Rheims, this is the 
‘¢ very ground which the Crown Prince's 
‘* army is destined totake up. A bulletin 
“‘ of his Royal Highness’s army, dated at 
‘¢ Cologne on the 12th instant, announces 
‘+ his having crossed the Rhine in person 
¢¢ on the 10th, and having resolved to unite 
«‘ his whole army upon a line between the 
‘¢ cities above mentioned, there to act as 
‘¢ circumstances shall require.”’ Yes, 
Bernadotte is very right to keep at a re- 
spectable distance from Buonaparte ; to be 
a looker on, while his former master cuts 
up the Russians, the Prussians, and the 
Austrians in detail. I have no doubt his 
Royal Highness has sufficient penetration 
to discover what is likely to be the issue of 
the contest, and that he is prepared to ** act 
‘¢ as circumstances shall require,”"——He is 
a Frenchman: by birth; he fought in the 








ranks with Frenchmen for the liberties of | h 


his country ; and though his elevation may 
have a little changed his former views as to 
patriotism, and led him to take up arms 
against the land which gave him birth. 
Though, I say, the recognition of his claim 
to the Crown of Sweden by this country 
and the other allied powers, may have 
somewhat altered his notions as to the 
vulgar meaning of the words ‘* to love one’s 
** country ;”. yet he canuot have forgot 
What Frenchmen, at one period, actually 
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accomplished when stimulated by that old. 
fashioned phrase. It cannot have escaped 
his memory, that it was this same love of 
country—the possession of the comforts 
and advantages they enjoyed under a go- 
vernment chosen by themselves, which 
enabled the French people to resist every 
attempt made by combined Europe to in- 
terfere in their internal affairs. He knows 
well that the same causes usually produce 
similar effects; hence his caution; hence 
his tardiness in approaching the ‘* scene of 
** contest.”” He must, long ere this, have 
ascertained the fate of Blucher’s army, and 
the extent of the Austrian reverses. If, in 
possession of these facts, he advances from 
Cologne, he must be aware that he en- 
dangers the safety of his whole army; be- 
cause, in the event of Buonaparté routing 
the Austrians, he may then turn his atten- 
tion towards the Crown Prince, who, in 
that case, would run the risk of being de- 
| feated in the field, or of having his retreat 
| cut off by the French garrisons occupying 
| the fortresses on the Lower Rhine, who 
only want the signal of the Emperor to 
pour out their numerous legions, and in- 
_tercept the retreating foe. Besides, Co- 
|logne, where Bernadotte was on the 12th 
instant, is at least 170 miles north of 
Rheims, the place to which he intends 
marching his troops. In the present state 
of the roads, he could hardly be expected 
to move an army of 70,000 men with all 
its artillery, its baggage, and its waggons, 
to so great a distance, in less than 10 or 
12 days. This would make.it the 22d or 
24th of this month before they reached 
their place of destination. Even then, 
Bernadotte would be four days’ -march 
from the head-quarters of the Allies, sup- 
| Posing them to remain at Nangis when he 
arrived at Rheims. But the fact is, the 
Allies were-driven from that place, as we 
have already seen, on the 17th instant; 
and it is more than probable, that the next 
_ accounts will inform us, that they had been 
, compelled te fall back on Troyes, or, pet 
aps, on Bensancon. In any view, there- 
fore, that can be taken at t of the 
advance of the Crown Prince of Sweden, I 
do not see how it can afford a rational 

d of hope favourable to the cause of 
the Allies. In my opinion, there is 10- 
thing to which they can look for safety, 
but in peace with Buonaparté. The chance 
of dictating this at .Paris,. if ever any €x- 
isted, is gone for ever, The French peo 
ple, who never betrayed any want of con- 
fidence in their Emperor,: view him now 
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with greater affection than at any former 
period. When he returned to Paris from 
Leipsic as a. supplicant who had lost two- 
thirds.of his army, they received him with 
cordiality ; they consented toenable him to re- 
cover his fallen fortunes. Now that he hasin 
part succeeded in this : now that he has given 
additional proofs of his extraordinary ta- 
lents, and has again been forward in ex- 
posing his person in battle; now that vic- 
tory has once more crowned his efforts; it 
appears to me that no power on earth can 
separate him from the affections of his peo- 
ple. “What, then, has France to fear from 
200,000 Austrians? Were they ten times 
the number ; were even Paris itself envi- 
roned with this host of foes, Buonaparte, 
possessing the same regard, the same at- 
tachment which all Frenchmen bear towards 
him at this moment, would, in my opinion, 
ultimately prevail, and compel the enemies 
of his country to respect her. If, indeed, 
the Powers of Europe, who are at present 
leagued against France, do not soon em- 
brace the opportunity so favourable which 
now offers of making peace with Napoleon, 
it may, perhaps, not be long till he again 
dictates his own terms in one of their capi- 
tals. Thé@taffairs of France were at as low 
an ebb, if not lower, about 20 years ago, 
than they were lately; yet the French peo- 


| ple rose above all their difficulties, gave the 


law to their invaders, and annexed a larger 
portion of territory to their dominions than 
was enjoyed by any of their ancient kings. 
It was only through the treason of her al- 
lies, that she fell from this pre-eminent sta- 
tion, She is now, however, fast recover- 
ing from the blow. France, in reality, is 
herself again. Who, then, will take upon 
him to say, if she is goaded on by the pre- 
sent as she was by the former coalitions, 
that the reaction which this must create, 
will not prove more fatal in its consequences 
to Sovereigns than what it has done at any 
prior period ? 

The following article from Paris, will 
show pretty clearly the nature of the feel- 
ing which pervades France as to its present 
government i———** Faris, Feb. 17.—To- 
# day, at one o’clock, the Russian General 
“ Alsuffieu, and two other Generals taken 
Fe Prisoners in the late battles, entered 
., Paris on horseback by the barrier of Gate 
(, Saint Martin, escorted by some. gens 
J d’armes. They were all in uniform; 
ee of them is decorated with several 
‘ orders,——From the entrance of the 
: suburb to Place Vendome, they alighted, 

they were followed by an immense crowd, 





‘6 which continually made the air resound 
** with cries of ‘vive l’Empereur!’ The 
Stops of the houses, situated upon the 
*¢ Boulevards, and in Castigleone-street, 
** were filled with people. The public 
*¢ joy was manifested in the most expressive 
** manner, but it had nothing uncivil in it 
*¢ towards the prisoners. Frenchmen tri- 
** umph over their enemies, and know how 
** to respect the conquered. Alter hav- 
** ing passed some moments with the Etat- 
*¢ Major-General of the place, the enemy’s 
** Generals went into a carriage, and set 
** out for their destination. The prin- 
‘* cipal places of the different Mayoralties, 
‘* at this moment, present a spectacle well 
*¢ calculated to interest the friends of hu- 
‘‘ manity. There are seen arrive from 
** morning till. night carriages or porters 
*¢ Jaden with voluntary gifts, offered by 
‘¢ citizens of all classes. Some send beds 
*¢ complete, others shirts, handkerchiefs, 
** stockings, caps, in short every article 
‘¢ which can be useful to the sick or to the 
‘¢ wounded. In many houses the women 
‘¢ and young girls abandon their usual em- 
‘6 ployment to make bandages and lint. 
‘¢ The sums of money that have been depo- 
‘¢ sited for the same purpose are already 
‘6 very considerable. Every one has 
‘6 hastened to bring his offering. Persona 
‘6 who live by the labour of their hands, 
‘¢ and who are scarcely above want, have 
“ deprived themselves of many necessary 
‘* things to dedicate them to the service of 
‘¢ suffering humanity. They expect no 
‘6 other recompense than that heartfelt sa- 
‘6 tisfaction which accompanies virtuous 
¢ actions. They know that their brethren, 
‘¢ their defenders, are in want, and they 
‘¢ fly to their assistance. If benevohence 
‘¢ is a duty, it is especially so when it is 
‘¢ exercised towards those brave wawriors 
‘¢ who shed their blood in a cause go just 
‘6 as that which we maintain. We are 
‘¢ threatened by enemies who wisl: to de- 
‘* prive us of all that is deartous. The 
‘¢ cannon no longer thunders on a foreign 
‘© Jand—-blood flows in our towns and in 
‘‘ our fields, It is not to delives: some of 
‘6 our provinces only; it is to save the 
‘* country itself, the bosom of which is 
‘torn by cruel enemies; it is to defend 
‘¢ our hearths, our wives, our cfiildren; it 
‘* is to prevent a stranger from treating us 
‘¢as an enslaved and conquered people, 
‘¢ chat the Sovereign calls us to, the field of 
‘¢ honour.~——What gratitudé: «lo we not 
‘6 owe those brave men who repel with 
‘“.sueh magfaniqmous courage afl the at- 
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283) POLITICAL REGISTER.— Declaration 6f Independence in Norway, [934 B5] 


6 . Our armies have| free representation, are now absorbed by ew, Ci 
és sander sha: the French are espe-| the establishment of unlimited monarchy, tego 
‘‘ cially invincible when they fight to There is one individual, sere Whose rey 
‘‘ deliver their territory under the eyes of | views must have been sadly balked by the tof 
‘their Suvereign. The successes which} change in Norway, and that ba ee Fright 
‘Swe have just gained have animated our} Prince of Sweden. We ee that this Lert 
‘* army with new courage, and ought to be magnanimous prince, ea es receiving Soe 
‘* a presage to the other armies of the co- | £60,000 a month, o ae Maka we wvedes. 
‘€ alition, of the fate that awaits them. | promised the sovereiguty of | eee as a aa 
‘Let us preserve then the attitude which | reward for joining the coalition against his stwith 
‘6 becomes the French. Each of us has former sovereign and native country. One of all 
‘duties to fulfil, and it is by fulfilling | the articles of the treaty which he concluded He Tipe 
‘them that we shall prove to all Europe | with us, did, in fact, stipulate that we were Reis 
‘6 that the French nation is worthy of the} ‘* not only not to oppose any obstacle to the rie: 
‘‘ high rank which it occupies among ci- | ‘‘ annexation and union in perpetuity of the treaty 
‘* vilized nations. What. sacrifice can be| ** kingdom of Norway as an integral part “at 
‘¢ too great when it is made to second the | ‘to the kingdom of Sweden, but also to chans 
views of Government—assist our brave | ‘* assist the views of his Majesty the King ey. 
‘¢ defenders and save the country ?” ‘* of Sweden to that effect, either by our mart 
‘cc good offices, or by employing, if it should tisfact 
DecLaraTion oF INDEPENDENCE IN Nor-| ** be necessary, our naval co-operation in Lani 
way.—These sort of things called Decla- | ** concert with the Swedish or Russian sol 
rations of Independence are become quite | ‘* forces.’’—The Danes nu doubt ceded Nor- wa 
the fashion now-a-days. —— We had lately | way to Sweden by ¢reaty, for which Deu- ‘ved 1 
something of that sort from Holland, | mark, in return, received Pomerania, and of dece) 
which created a great noise and bustle for a| which, there is as little doubt, she has by this He, it 
little time; which excited ,an ephemeral | time obtained full possession. But after the mye 
joy among all ranks, who hailed the event | court of Copenhagen had thus succeeded in I tet 
as the harbinger of the downfal of Napo- | her views, and very likely got péisession of oF 
Jeon. But how is it, that the Norwegian | the .£'200,000. agreed to be paid her by Eng- tonal 
affair has not produced similar effects? how | land, it comes out that the cessation of Nor- an qi 
is it that the Park and Tower guns have not | way was all a fudge; that the Norwegians Bear, 3 
been fired to celebrate the era of the na-| had previously declared for independence; paty, 
tional independence of the people of Nor-{ had separated themselves from Denmark, d tha 
way? Do the regular governments begin | and, consequently, that the Danes had no ond 4 
to think, that they have avowed too much | right to dispose of their territory, or to in- of N 
in behalf of the rights of humanity; that|terfere in any shape with their internal 
they have been too forward in recognizing | government. It also appears, that the 
the general principles of liberty? Ordo| Prince whom the Norwegians have chosen 
they wish to discountenance the act of the | for their King, is a member of the royal 
Norwegians; to set their face against the | family of Denmark—a circumstanee which sot 
emancipation of nations which they have not | clearly shews that the Danes, if they did uot orway 
been active in promoting, op which may | interfere directly in the affair, were at least din 
run counter to what they consider the} acquainted with what was going on; and, hich, 
balance of power, and the territofial ar- | of course, that it was- a mere humbug on iclly 
rangements which they have determined | their part to put their name to a treaty, e first 
on, as necessary to the repose of Europe? |} which conveyed and guaranteed to Sweden at Bes 
Whichever of these views have been taken | the possession of a country over which Den- 
of the sulpject, it is certain that the Decla- | mark had lost all right of control. Here new, 
ration of ; Norway, has not met with that | then isa pretty piece of business to exercise rpose 
cordial reveption here which was lately | the ingenuity of our political jugglers. We icate 
given to tat of the Dutch. To me it ap- | have pledged ourselves to employ force; © spect 
pe that neither of these events are calcu- | give ** our nayal co-operation towards ren- 
ated in any\ way to benefit the people. It} ** dering Norway an inlegral part of Swe- Ocer 
is only a change of sovereigns that we hear | *den.”’ Shall we, or shall we not, fall! st I 
of in Loch ques. The claims of the inha-| that pledge?—The Morning Post» says, cial 
bilants to a nestoration of their just and na- | that, to pacify Béernadotte, we canigive him bona p: 
tural sishon, Baws not once been mentioned | another island. But why not éwo islands ions 
in either of \the countries. In Holland,}| when our hand is. in the business? We d bee 
indeed, abl their former pretensions to a| have plenty of them to spare whichi,:in ane 
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an quarrel with Denmark; but I am 


55] FEBRUARY 26, 1814.—Occurrences of the War. [986 


ew, cost us very little; nor could any one 
resume to say, on the conclusion of a peace, 
hat we were as bad as the Danes for 
ving away other people’s property, be- 
use, if conquest is to be held a ground 
f right, then we are the legitimate propri- 
ors of all the islands we have conquered, 
hether from our Allies the Dutch, the 
wedes, or the Danes ; for these last also 
ave become the Allies of Great Britain, 
otwithstanding all the abuse they loaded 
r with for the burning of Copenhagen. 
ut, says the Courier, in opposition to the 
st, we have now nothing to do with the 
fair: ** the Court of Denmark, by its 
treaty with Sweden, ceding Norway to 
her, and receiving Pomerania in ex- 
change, has rendered our naval co-opera- 





tion unnecessary.” I suspect, however, 
hat this jesuitical answer has not proved so | 
tisfactory to Bernadotte as the Courier | 





dan would wish. The Crown Prince is | 
'near Mootmirail, about the same distance 


ot so great a booby as to believe that the 
ere signing of a treaty is all that is re- 
ired of the contracting parties; or that, 
deception has been played off on either 
de, it isnot the bounden duty of every 
1¢ concerned to assist in counteracting the 





il tendency¢of the deceit. I do not say 
at Bernadotte should not accept of the ad- 
tional island offered by the Fost, rather | 


ear, as we have put our names toa solemn 
taty, by which we are bound to obtain, 
hd that by force of arms, ** the annexation 
and union in perpetuity of the kingdom 
of Norway as an integral part to the 
kingdom of Sweden,” that we cannot 
luse to co-operate with our fleets in ac- 
nplishing this object, if Sweden should 
quire us todo so. I am not here speak- 
g of the justice or injustice of wresting 
orway from Denmark, What I am con- 
nding for is, the sacredness of treaties, 
hich, I say, ought to be Jilerally and 
iclly fulfilled, otherwise we violate 
¢ first principles of moral justice. Now 
at Bernadotte has crossed the Rhine, and 
€ into France, a very little time will 
ew, whether he has taken this Step on 
irpose to fight Buonaparté, or re to sup- 
icate the interference of the Allies with 
spect to Norway, 


Occurrences of tite! WaAr!———In my 
st I stated, on the authority of Frénch 


: 
: 


cial’ papers‘ to’ the 15th instant, * that 
souaparté had commenced offetisive ope- 
‘ons against-the Allies, and that these 





d been attended with very considerable , 
IePeteols reet).ccvell anal .91 


errant nee 
* 


success. Since then, accounts have reach- 
ed this country from France to the 21st 
instant, which not only confirm the above 
statement, but present to the view a series 
of victories which, for splendour and deci- 
sion, stand unparalleled in the history of 
the world, and exalt the military character 
of Napoleon far beyond the pitch it had 
formerly reached. The first of these en- 
gagements, which have terminated so glo- 
rious to the French arms, and so disastrous 
to the invaders, was fought on the 10th, 
at Chateau Thiery, about 60 miles from 
Paris, with a division of Blucher’s army, 
amounting to about 8,000 men. Buonz- 
parté commanded in person, and the result 
of that affair was from 5 to 6,000 prison- 
ers ; among whom were the general and 
his staff, with 30 pieces of cannon, and all 
the waggons and baggage of the Russians. 
Next day, the 11th, Napoleon attacked 
and defeated another division of this army 


from Paris. This was a hard fought battle, 
and continued the whole of the Lith. I 
have not been able to ascertain the number 
of troops engaged on both sides, but they 
must have been considerable, as the loss of 
the French ‘* amounted to more than 1,000 
‘¢ men killed:or wounded,’”’ and that of the 
Russians to 8,000, in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. Nine pieces of cannon, and 6 
stand of colours, were the fruits of this 
day’s victory. ‘* This memorable day,” 
says the French bulletin, ** which con- 
*¢ founds the pride and boasting of the ene- 
‘my, has annihilated the élite of the 
‘6 Russian army.’ On the 12th, the re- 
mains of this army were pursued by the 
French cavalry. Their retreat having been 
covered by the arrival of some fresh troaps, 
these were attacked on all sides; ** an horrible 
** carnage’’ of them was made ; three pieces 
of caunon, which they had brought with 
them, fell into the hands of the French, 
who also took 2,000 prisoners, and a Rus- 
sian General. On the 14th, Blucher ad- 
vanced in person at the head of 20,000 men 
towards Montmirail. Buonaparté, who was 
at Chateau Thiery, when he received the ac- 
counts of this movement, set out from that 
place at four in the morning, and having 
reached Montmirail about eight, he imme- 
diately commenced operations against the 
Russian general, who was stationed at the 
village: of Vauchamp. The contest was 
not long doubtful. Marshal Blucher was 
defeated, with the loss of ** 10,000 prt- 
‘6 soners, 10 pieces of cannon, 10 colours,” 
anda great number in killed and wounded. 
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‘¢ Thus this army of Silesia,’ concludes 
the French official accounts, ‘* composed 
‘¢ of the Russian corps of D’Yorck and 
‘¢ Kleist, and about 80,000 strong, has 
‘+ been in four days beaten, dispersed, 
‘S annihilated, without a general action, 
“6 and without oceasioning any loss propor- 
“¢ tioned to such great results.’’—— After 
Napoleon had thus disposed of Blucher’s 
army, we find that he then made disposi- 
tions to proceed against Schwartzenburgh, 
who had reached Nangis, only 40 miles 
distant from Paris. Here the French Em- 
peror attacked him on the. 17th; took 
<¢ 6,000 prisoners, among whom were se- 
“‘ veral generals and a great number of 
‘* officers, and 14 pieces of cannon.” In 
consequence of this defeat, the Austrian 
general fell back to Montereau, about 20 
wiles from Nangis, where he was next 
morning again attacked by Buonaparté, 
and overthrown with the loss of 3,000 
prisoners; one general and three pieces of 
cannon. 

From Italy we learn, through the same 
channel, that the arms of France have also 
been victorious in that quarter, On the 
Sth instant a battle was fought with the 
Austrians on the Mincio, in which the 
Prince Viceroy took ‘* 2,500 prisoners, 
**aniong whoth were 40 officers, Five 
‘6 thousand of the enemy were killed and 
** wounded.”” The French admit that they 
lost in this affair ‘‘ 2,500 men Aors de com- 
‘* hat.” Another engagement was fought 
on the 10th, in which the Austrians had 
200 killed, and the same number taken pri- 
soners; the French 20 killed, and 150 
wounded, 

‘Nothing has transpired as to the progress 
of t he negociations, Dispatches are said to 
have been received from Lord Castlereagh, 
dated from Chatillon, the 18th. Of course 
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his Lordship may still be supposed to re. 


‘main at that place. 


The messenger who brought over th, 
dispatches from Lord Castlereagh, is said 
also to have brought accounts from head. 
quarters, ** that Marshal Blucher lost jy 
** the whole of his actions with Buonapané 
*¢ about 13,000 men, but his corps wa 
‘6 re-established at Chalons, and, by the 
‘* reinforcements which he had received, it 
*¢ amounted to upwards of 50,000 men, in 
6 the highest order, with which he wa 
‘* marching upon Troyes.”’ The sam 
messenger states, that he ‘* received infor. 
*¢ mation on the road, that Buonaparte had 
*¢ forced the Austrian corps at Montereau; 
but no general battle had taken place,” 
——The Courier, from which I have takey 
these accounts, also contains the following 
article ; ‘¢ Advices have, we under. 
*¢ stand, been received from Admiral Young, 
*¢ inthe Roompot, dated the 22d, stating, 
*¢ that on the 14th, General Winzingerod 
‘¢ had stormed the strong camp of Soissous, 
‘6 Two Generals and between 6 and 7,00) 
‘6 men were killed, 3,000 prisoners, 13 
*¢ pieces of cannon, and many ammunition 
** waggons taken. Of this great victor 
** not the least mention has been made it 
‘6 the Paris Papers.”’ 

Dispatches have been received from Lor 
Wellington; but their contents have na 
transpired. If it is true, as has been gene 
rally stated, that transports have proceeded 
to Holland, to convey General Graham, 
and the troops under his command tol 
Passages, an attack of the enemy may pt 
bably be anticipated, against which Lot 
Wellington wishes to provide. 

_ Two French frigates, the <Alcmene ai 
Iphigenie, have been taken off Madein, 
by the Venerable, one ot our 743, and | 


Cyane a sloop of 20 guns, 


hn i ~ dein 
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. NOTICE. 
Some of those Gentlemen, who preserve 
the Register in Volumes, having expressed 
their regret, that the Stare Parers, and 
other important Documents. of a public 
mature, are, in future, to be excluded, and 
theirr ions ‘ing to have great 
freight in them, it has been mined 
bo continue the publication of these Official 
}*apers ; not, however, in the Weekly Num- 
leers of the Register, but in a compilation, 
tio be ished once in 2, 3, or 6 
tas shall hereafter appear to be best 


to the purposes in view. It is intended" 
rint these documents in the same |yPh 
form, and size of paper with the Regis 
itself, The price will, of course, be pt 
peer lower, an no stam hy 
wequired, as it will be essary 
dispatch this part of the work by P* 
There will be, as at. » an Index 9° 
ssibe Fata oe Ss, and af 
. ublic Papers. The latrer pub 
Numbers, or not, af the opt 
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